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THE PRESENT AND FUTURE OF 
IMMIGRATION 

BY PRESCOTT F. HALL 

The prediction of the best experts that, after the ending of 
the World War, immigration to this country would again reach 
the high water mark of a million a year, which it made during the 
decade before the War, seems almost certain to be fulfilled. 
Although the net addition to population during the fiscal year 
1920 was only about 193,000, the best testimony is to the effect 
that the numbers likely to come in the next few years will be 
limited only by the capacity of the steamships to bring them; 
in other words that a million to a million and a half will come 
annually. 

The only influences likely to keep aliens at home are: first, a 
revival of racial and national aspirations in the newly created 
states of Europe; second, the amount of reconstruction work in 
countries within the war zone; third, the efforts of the various 
countries to keep their citizens at home for military reasons, 
until the political outlook is clearer; fourth, the adoption of pro- 
hibition by this country. The increased cost of passports and 
steerage rate has been shown already not to be an influence 
deterring from emigration. 

The influences in favor of migration are much more potent 
than those above-mentioned. There has been a tremendous 
uprooting of families and individuals all through Europe. Per- 
sons who have once left their homes, who perhaps have no 
homes to return to, are very likely to seek to start life again in 
a new country, although they might never have thought of it 
under normal conditions. It remains to be seen whether the 
League of Nations can be counted as a factor for war or for peace; 
and, until the outlook is clearer, the demands of the various 
countries for military service are not likely to diminish. Added 
to this is the frightful burden of war taxation, sure to be contin- 
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ued for a long period. If, by any chance, some disarmament 
agreement should lessen the demand for military service, this 
would be offset by the relaxation of regulations against migra- 
tion; for European countries will know the great value of colonies 
of their citizens in America who send home large sums to their 
relatives in Europe. 

We may be sure that the steamship companies will seek to 
turn to their profit any unsettlement of mind among the various 
peoples. For emigrants, who load and unload themselves and 
their effects, and cost but little to feed during the voyage, are 
the most profitable cargoes that can be carried. And the normal 
activities in this direction are likely to be further stimulated by 
a large increase in merchant shipping, and of commerce espe- 
cially with the United States, resulting in keen competition with 
temporarily lower rates. Great Britain and this country will 
have an enormous tonnage for commercial purposes, and Ger- 
many has already taken steps to restore her merchant marine 
and to compete for her former place in transportation. Never 
have the steamship companies been more active at Washington 
than at present; and the fact that more ships are flying the Am- 
erican flag than before the War helps the arguments of the trans- 
portation interests. America is also sure to be better known 
and more talked about in Europe than ever before; and the com- 
parative scale of wages and comfort which we provided for our 
soldiers will be an object lesson to reinforce the letters of earlier 
immigrants here, and their remittances to Europe on which 
whole districts have prospered. 

For the past thirty years a large part of our annual immigra- 
tion has not been what might be called a normal flow of popu- 
lation; but has been artificially stimulated in every way by the 
transportation companies. Although there has been legislation 
both here and abroad to check misrepresentation and fraud, 
there has been an emigration propaganda carried on by thou- 
sands of steamship agents reaching into the most remote hamlets 
of Europe and Western Asia. The schoolmaster and the parish 
priest have been agents to sell tickets on commission; and much 
use has been made of former emigrants returning home for a 
visit. Although, just at the moment, no persuasion is needed 
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to secure enough immigrants to fill the ships, this sort of thing 
will be resumed whenever necessary, and on a larger scale than 
ever before. 

In addition to the foregoing general considerations, there are 
special conditions in several countries which call for notice. 
What may happen in Russia no man knows; but it is pretty safe 
to say that at the present moment a considerable part of the 
people of Russia would like to be somewhere else. What was 
said above as to the uprooting of home ties and the fear of future 
disturbances will a fortiori apply to Russia for some time to 
come. Mr. Schiff, who was as well informed as anyone, expected 
three million Jews to come to this country after the war. Russia 
contains more Jews than any other European country, and most 
of those millions will come from there. Others will come from 
Turkey and the Balkan States. For the Zionist movement is 
more sentimental and formal than practical; and Palestine under 
any system of government, and with the help of extensive irriga- 
tion works and industrial plants, is yet incapable of supporting 
any large population. 

The British Government took steps, even before the war, to 
make India more self-governing. Lord Morley started this 
movement; and, since his time in the India office, much more has 
been done in the same direction. If India becomes in fact a 
self-governing commonwealth, this will tend to assimilate it in 
the public mind to the other commonwealths in the British 
Empire, and to validate the idea of a similar treatment of its 
citizens. At the present time, Hindus are, with few exceptions, 
excluded from the United States under the geographical limi- 
tations in the act of 1917. They are likewise excluded from 
Australia under the law which requires an immigrant to be able 
to read in any language prescribed by the inspecting officials. 
From Canada they are excluded by the indirect actions of two 
Orders in Council. But now India has contributed most impor- 
tant aid in protecting the Empire as a whole; and may not this 
fact change her status not only within but without the British 
possessions? 

Of more immediate interest is the Japanese situation. Japa- 
nese of the laboring class are now theoretically excluded from this 
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country by an agreement with Japan, made in 1907 and common- 
ly referred to as the "Gentlemen's Agreement." They are also 
excluded under the law of 1917 as being among those excluded 
at the time of the passage of the law by an arrangement with a 
foreign country, although the specific compact with Japan was 
not mentioned in the law. Japanese laborers exceeding five 
hundred in any year are also excluded from Canada, under an 
agreement with Japan. Here, again, the future of Russia creates 
uncertainty; and for the following reason. Japan is not a demo- 
cratic country. She is absolutely governed by the Genro, a 
body of not over seven men, choosing its own successors. Neither 
the emperor nor the Parliament really counts. These seven men 
make their plans for many years ahead. Hitherto, the eyes of the 
governing body have been fixed on two things: the commercial 
supremacy of the Pacific, and the right to colonize in the Western 
hemisphere. But to these has been added recently another 
element, — a Monroe doctrine for Asia, of which Japan is to be 
the administrator, coupled with a free hand in leading the awak- 
ening of the East. Now if she can play the r6le which she aspires 
to in the peaceful penetration and development of China, Mon- 
golia, Manchuria and perhaps Siberia, her attention may be 
turned in that direction for some time. Both England and the 
United States gave her a free hand during the war, partly in 
consideration of her services to the Allied cause, partly from the 
necessities of the situation. Before the war Japan was poor; 
now she is relatively rich. But she has not put her money into 
redeeming land for cultivation, although she is always complain- 
ing of pressure of population. She has instead doubled her army, 
and probably her navy. These things may assure her freedom 
of action in Asia, if Russia should for a long time be disorganized 
and helpless. On the other hand, if Russia should be rehabili- 
tated speedily, and England be free to interfere, Japanese ambi- 
tions on the continent may be checked, and in that case she 
would concentrate on the other two points of her policy. It 
must be remembered also that at the present time there is little in- 
ducement for Japanese laborers to settle in Asia to compete with 
coolies who can live on two or three cents a day. They would 
much rather come to this country and underbid a wage of two 
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or three a dollars day. Japan acquired Formosa twenty years 
ago; yet today there are only 120,000 Japanese there as compared 
with 3,000,000 natives. A similar situation exists in Korea. 

But, while developing her scheme of the hegemony of Asia, 
Japan does not forget the other two principles of her policy. 
Commercial supremacy in the Pacific is practically already hers; 
and she means to keep it. And this leads directly to the third 
principle — that of colonizing in the Western hemisphere; for trade 
requires agents and immigrants in the various countries; and 
the steamship agents of Japan are no different from those of 
other countries, and would like to build up a large emigrant busi- 
ness. The campaign for the right of free immigration, apart 
from asking for it at the peace conference, which will be referred 
to later, takes two forms. First, colonizing in Central and South 
America wherever opportunity offers, with the idea of later exert- 
ing pressure upon North America. The relations between Japan 
and Mexico are close, and not entirely a dream in the brain of a 
futile Zimmerman. A case might arise in one of these southern 
countries where we should either have to assert the Monroe doc- 
trine or abandon it. If we abandon it, the logic of uniformity 
would be invoked to change our policy as to oriental immigration 
to the United States. 

The second form of propaganda consists in a direct agitation 
in this country to place Japanese immigration upon the same 
footing as that from other countries; and particularly to secure 
the right of naturalization. This agitation has been skilfully 
and vigorously directed. Able publicists, both Japanese and 
American, are engaged in the work. Churches maintaining mis- 
sionaries in the East have been pressed into service, and they in 
turn have enlisted large numbers of philanthropists and social 
workers in the cause. The arguments employed are well set 
forth in a recent article by Mr. K. K. Kawakami, in the Yale 
Review. Some of the agitators, and many publications in Japan, 
even hint at the use of force if necessary; and it is known that 
the Philippine authorities organized for possible trouble in the 
early spring of 1914. A bill has been prepared, representing the 
views of the committee on oriental relations of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches in Christ, designed to put all immigration upon 
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a percentage basis, and to abolish the special treatment of orien- 
tals. Organized labor is, however, unalterably opposed to per- 
mitting the economic competition of oriental labor; and the 
statesmen of the Pacific Slope are equally opposed to admitting 
Japanese, Chinese and Hindus on social and other grounds. 
Under certain conditions in Asia, no trouble is likely to arise: 
with other conditions there may yet be a war between the white 
and the yellow races. Meanwhile Japan, according to Mr. 
Uyehara, a member of the Parliamentary Commission which visi- 
ted the United States two years ago, intended to ask at the Peace 
Conference for the right of free immigration to Australia, India* 
Canada and this country. Furthermore, she would like to have 
asked for the independence of the Philippines, and the neutrali- 
zation of Hawaii. These last demands probably would have 
been makeweights, but were in line with the principle of Japanese 
hegemony of the Pacific. 

Over and above these special perplexing questions remains the 
perpetual problem of a sound immigration policy. There are 
those who take account of racial differences, and who believe that 
the legislators of the present are trustees of the inheritance of 
our past for the benefit of future generations of citizens; and who 
do not wish to see extensive race substitutions in this country. 
On the other side, those who value present wealth created by 
cheap labor join hands with certain philanthropists who believe 
that all men are brothers and equally entitled to any part of the 
earth's surface. 

It is often falsely said that this country was founded to be a 
refuge for men of all lands; yet even in the days of sparse settle- 
ment Washington, Adams, Jefferson and many others were strong 
in their demand for immigration restriction, and since 1882 it 
must be considered to have been the fixed policy of the nation. 
Under the present law, passed in 1917, thirty classes of persons 
are prohibited from landing, constituting from two to eight per 
cent of those applying for admission. It is, however, character- 
istic of this country that there has to be much more law on any 
subject than one expects to get enforced; and the lengthy enu- 
meration of debarred classes does not prevent the entrance of most 
of the physically and some of the mentally defective, or of many 
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who quickly become public charges in our hospitals, prisons and 
charitable institutions. Nor does the requirement that an immi- 
grant must be able to read in some language, valuable as it is, 
prevent the entrance of those who remain aliens in mental out- 
look and traits of character. 

The facts that immigration practically ceased when the War 
began, and that, in spite of the millions taken for warlike occu- 
pations, business went on with as little disturbance as it did, 
conclusively prove that the necessity of a million immigrants a 
year to keep our industries going is a myth. Undoubtedly, there 
is always a demand on the part of employers for labor willing to 
work at less than the current wage. But, if wages are to be kept 
down, how is the average citizen to progress in comfort and 
refinement, or indeed in consuming power? It must not be for- 
gotten that every wave of inferior immigration to some extent 
sterilizes every stratum of our population above it; so that the 
question is not of adding new racial elements, but of substituting 
the new for the old. Indeed, many eminent economists agree 
that our population would be larger today than it is, if we had 
received no immigration since 1820; and, what is more important, 
that it would be more homogeneous in ideals and national spirit. 
For there is no shibboleth that can in a twinkling change a man's 
heredity. Neither naturalization, nor the expensive but very 
superficial "Americanization" campaign now going on, nor the 
public schools, can effect any fundamental change in a short 
time. This is well shown by the recent testimony of Capt. 
Trevor, formerly of the U. S. Military Intelligence Department, 
before the Senate Committee on Immigration. He pointed out 
that in every case centers of revolutionary and communistic agi- 
tation are found in the colonies of recent immigration. Everyone 
knows that many of those prominent in the Russian revolution 
had lived for a considerable time in New York. A number of 
agitators personally known to me are well educated, speak Eng- 
lish fluently, and are entirely familiar with the Constitution and 
history of the United States. In this connection, I may say that 
the argument against the reading test, because it does not exclude 
persons of this sort, is quite illogical. It was never intended for 
this purpose. The reading test does exclude much of the ignorant 
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material upon which agitators can best work, as well as many of 
the mentally and physically defective who might not be excluded 
under the express provisions dealing with such classes. But for 
dealing with the revolutionist other provision must be made. 

I do not object to the "Americanization" movement in itself, 
although it is expensive. I doubt if it will be very successful 
in the case of aliens whose habits, ideals and historical background 
are different from ours. But I maintain that no plan of Ameri- 
canization can or will succeed if a million new aliens come in every 
year; and I do object to its being used, as it frequently is, to 
draw attention away from the need of immigration restriction. 

Still another favorite red herring of the anti-restrictionists is 
the matter of distributing immigrants. They say that the trouble 
is not that there are too many immigrants, but that they do 
not go to the right places. We have had a Division of Distribu- 
tion in the Immigration Bureau for a number of years. It has 
spent a good deal of money and has accomplished very little. 
The alien wants to go where his friends are, and to the big centres 
where construction jobs are easier to get. It has been suggested 
that an alien should not be allowed to come in unless he agrees 
to go to a certain place. Well and good, but how are you going 
to keep him there? The city of Charleston some years ago im- 
ported a picked shipload of immigrants; within a few months not 
one could be found within the State. Of the Mexican laborers 
recently imported, under what is practically a peonage system, 
to do agricultural work for a certain time and then be returned 
to their homes, already over twenty per cent have disappeared, 
according to the Report of the Commissioner General of Immigra- 
tion, so that they cannot be deported according to contract. It 
would require a Russian police system to enforce any permanent 
distribution of aliens. There is also some question as to the 
legality of favoring particular localities and trades in the matter. 

Another suggestion often made is that matters would be much 
improved if inspection were made at the ports of emigration 
instead of at our ports. Assuming that inspection were equally 
efficient on each side of the water, the gain would be entirely that 
of the aliens and steamships. But the proposition assumes that 
the whole theory of our immigration laws since 1882 has been 
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wrong. This theory is that the steamships, to avoid carrying 
inadmissible aliens back and the fines imposed for bringing them, 
will cause inspection to be made at the place where the ticket is 
sold. Counting in local agents, priests, teachers and returned 
immigrants, there are probably not less than 50,000 ticket agents 
in Europe. These men know the native dialects and often know 
the intending immigrants personally; and they execute our laws 
without expense to us. Further, the steamships have their own 
doctors to make a medical examination at the ports of embarka- 
tion, again without expense to us. Now it is obvious that an 
American inspector at Danzig knows no more about an immi- 
grant from the interior of Poland than if he were in New York. 
We must therefore have inspectors in interior places. But where 
are we to get 50,000 or even 20,000 men who know the native 
dialects and are competent to inspect, at any wages we are likely 
to pay? And if inspection is often defective at our ports where 
we can watch it, what assurance have we that it will be any 
better thousands of miles away with almost no oversight? Many 
natives will certainly be employed as assistants, and our recent 
experiences with medical inspection in Italy show that these 
cannot always be depended on. But the conclusive argument 
against inspection abroad is that foreign Governments have 
always refused to allow it. It amounts to a species of extra 
territorial sovereignty engaged in taking their good citizens and 
leaving the defectives, delinquents and agitators. Why should 
the foreign Governments favor it? If they do not, political and 
trade considerations will probably always prevent our attempting 
to force them to sanction it. 

In view of the foregoing, those who feel that we need some 
elbow room to work out our problems with regard to the aliens 
already here, are convinced that we should cut down substantially 
the annual total of immigration; and, further, that this cutting 
down should be done in such a way as to favor the races kin- 
dred to those which originally built up the country. Before the 
Civil War the population was almost entirely Nordic, and our 
political and social institutions were developed along the lines 
of the Nordic spirit. Today, perhaps a little over one-half our 
population is Nordic, while our immigration is almost entirely 
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Alpine, Mediterranean, Semitic and Asiatic. If such immigra- 
tion is allowed to come in at the rate of a million a year, the bal- 
ance of race-stocks will be changed in a very few years. 

The best plan in sight for cutting down the total number of 
immigrants and at the same time favoring the kindred Nordic 
races is that based on the natural capacity of the alien for 
assimilation. Such a capacity is indicated roughly by his desire 
to become naturalized, when this is voluntary, and not the result 
of what seems to the writer shortsighted and misguided zeal on 
the part of others to induce him to change his allegiance. A bill 
now pending in Congress 1 limits immigration from any country in 
any year to from twenty to fifty per cent of the natives of such 
country who were naturalized at the date of the last census. The 
exact percentage is to be fixed each year by the Secretary of 
Labor, with reference to labor conditions. The bill in practice 
would let in all who want to come from Western Europe, but 
would cut down the numbers from Eastern Europe and Western 
Asia. In 1914, under the maximum limitation, the effect of such 
a bill would have been as follows: 



Northern and Western Europe. 
Southern and Eastern Europe. 



Actually 


Admissible 


admitted 


under bill 


189,177 


1,090,500 


945,288 


279,288 



If the United States is to continue to stand for that which it 
has always represented, not only within its borders, but to the 
world at large; if it is to be protected from that preponderance of 
those who are foreigners, not only in name but in character, 
which as Le Bon says destroys a nation's soul, some such legisla- 
tion should be speedily enacted. 2 
Prescott F. Hall. 

1 H. R. 10837, 66th Congress. 

2 Since this article was written, the Dillingham bill passed the 66th Congress by very large 
votes, and was pocket-vetoed by President Wilson. This limited immigration annually from 
any country to three per cent (with some exceptions) of the natives of such countries who were 
residents here according to the census of 1910. The three per cent in the Dillingham bill is 
nearly equal to seventeen per cent under the bill referred to above, as regards Southern and 
Eastern Europeans; but the bill based upon the naturalized would allow proportionally more 
Northern and Western Europeans to come in, and therefore, in the opinion of the writer, is a 
better bill. But either measure would be a long step in the right direction. The Dillingham 
bill will be introduced into the new Congress, and is likely to be speedily enacted. 



